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be sent elsewhere, and they will usually have
110 playgrounds. If these existing buildings
are used, therefore, it will be necessary, either
to find accommodation for practical work in
the existing centres or the technical school, or
to provide one or more new centres,

The Rural Problem.

Difficult as is the organisation of Continua-
tion Schools in urban areas, the problem in the
country is far worse. Here the seasonal char-
acter of the staple industry and the difficulty
of locomotion will make it very hard to get
Continuation Schools of a si^e sufficient for
effective working, or to keep them evenly
supplied with pupils when established. The
ideal solution is perhaps to establish schools,
partly or wholly residential, which the pupil
would attend full time till he had worked off
his 320 hours for the year. It would be iiecCvS-
sary, however, for the authority to pay or
contribute to the cost of maintenance in a
good many, cases. In, default of this it would
seem best to attempt the solution of the problem
in conjunction with the allied question of pro-
viding advanced and practical iiistniction at
the top of the elementary school (Sec. 2). It
is clear that the small village school can never
provide such instruction; schools must be
grouped for this purpose. It would be possible,
however j to set up for each group of villages
a central institution which would be a " central
school" for the older and more advanced
elementary children attending full time up to
14, and a continuation school for those beyond*
The combination of these two classes iii a single
school,, while it would create some difficulties,